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RESIGNATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 








CHAPTER VItl. 


Adelaide felt agitated and embartacsed 
on entering the cottage; and bitterly re-| 


{ 





ramble had occasioned her. Then, ad- 
dressing Adelaide, she continued :— 

“QO Miss Dupont, how can you enjoy 
such fatiguing recreations? I would give 
the World for yeur nerves and constitution !” 

* How far have you walked?” asked 
Adelaide. 

“As far as your Fairy’s Grotto,” re- 





turned Augusta, with a glance that again | 


called the colour to the cheek of poor) 


- | Adelaide. . 


*< | was apprehensive,” said Matilda to’ 
her sister, “ that Mr. Bellamy had spirited 


gretted, that any circumstances should ren-' you away—you both disappeared at the 


der duplicity necessary, or throw a seil 
of mystery over innocent actions. Mati‘la, 
flew to meet her; and after adap re-| 
proaching her for preferring solitude to her | 
society, she added :— | 

“ But I am glad that you did not take, 
me with you; for if you had, like you, [| 
should have lost a pleasure, the natare of | 
which, I defy you to guess.” 

** Then pray don’t give me a useless task | 
for a penance; but permit me to parti-'-| 


| same moment.” 





pate in this pleasure, whatever it a) 


“ Well, then, be a good girl im future, 


* Mr. Bellamy, you know, had business’ 


at the factory,” replied Augusta with a | 


sneer, that attracted the notice of her sister. 

“ Why what is the meaning of all this ?” 
said she, gazing alternately at Adelaide | 
and Augusta. “ My sister seems to be 
imitating some of Mrs. Mason’s favourite | 


|| stage-looks, while my friend displays a | 


look which our best actors could never 
imitate.” 


The conscious Adeiaide turned to the, 


window, and began to play with the foliage | 


and I may, perhaps, forgive you. And || which was twining among the lattice-work. 


now, what do you think? A being from | 
another sphere, has broke into Paradise.” 

*¢ Beware the tempter !” 

‘It is Adelaide Dupont that must be- 
ware; for I much fear that she is the mag- 
net to which we are indebted for the visit- 
ation. His first inquiry was for you.” . 

“ His? is it a man, then?” 

* What else could you suspect? But, 
seriously, my dear Adelaide, do not dis- | 
appoint our fondest hopes.” 

“¢ What means my friend ?” 

» * You know, my dear, what we have 
all set our hearts upon; and as envy has 
uot yet totally blinded me to the splendour 
of your attractions, I am ever alarmed 
at the idea of some enamoured knight 
stealing you away.” 

** But, admitting that you are serious, 
you need be under no such apprehensions 
from Mr. Bellamy.”— a 

Adelaide checked herself, and blushed ; 
while Matilda looked somewhat surprised. 








At that moment Augusta entered, com~{| marked expressions which had fallen from 
plaining of the excessive fatigue a short|| Augusta, our heroine sincerely repented 





Matilda continued— 
“‘ How could you so readily guess that 
it was Bellamy ?” | 
“ Miss Dupont is an American,” an-' 
swered Augusta; “ and shrewd guessing | 
is one’of their characteristics. Idare say she | 
can guess in how many minutes we shall | 
see the gentleman again.” | 
The entrance of Mrs. Freeman, here_ 
relieved Adelaide from much embarrass-| 
ment, ang the conversation became general ; | 
in the course of which, she learned that | 
Freeman himself was every moment or 
pected at the cottage, as he was to leave | 
the city a short time after Bellamy, who’ 
was compelled to precede him, by the lature 
of his business. In a short time, both gen- 
tlemen made their appearance ; when the 
conversation became lively and interesting. 
A rural supper of milk and fruits, was 
served up at a-!ate hour; after which, the 
parties separated for the night. 
Distressed and embarrassed, by some 


Fe RN 


her appointment to meet Bellamy on the 
‘following morning; and several times 
‘during the night, resolved to break it. 
,But this resolution was no sooner formed, 
| than the icea of her father would dissolve 
‘it into thin air. She felt that her present 
‘suspense as almost insupportable; and 
she arose fom her sleepless couch, deter- 
mined, at ll hazzards, to learn the parti- 
culars of ler father’s fate. 

The lighit-footed zephyrs were dancing 
jin the fragrant foliage, through which she 
|passed towards the little wicket which 





The sun was just peeping over 
the moun’ain-top, and gilding the land- 
scape belew. Innumerable songsters were 
hailing his appearance, and the hum of 
resuscitated nature, was heard from every 
quarter. Adelaide, however, felt no dis- 
position to contemplate the beauties by 
which she was surrounded; but with a 
step as hurried and agitated as her mind, 
this pictove of purity and innocence, glided 
‘alone U'bA, the cautious spectre of guilt. 
On «utergidg into the lawn, she found tire 
attentive Bellamy awaiting her approach, 
and gladly accepted his arm for the remain- 
der of the distance to the Fatry’s Grotto. 

I will not attend too minutely to parti- 





‘culars, as the limits of a tale like this, 


| will not permit it. Adelaide heard a story 
which at once astonished and distressed 
her; and which, in substance, amounted 
to what follows :— 

Alexis Dupont, Marquis de Albro, fled 
from France, to escape the fate which 
threatened every loyal adherent to Louis 
XVI. His estate was confiscated, his 
title abolished, and the marchioness, his 
wife, left in a situation of such extreme de- 
licacy, as demanded sympathy instead of 
persecution. He arrived at Boston, where, 





| by the assistance of some of his friends 


| who had emigrated a short time before him, 
| he commenced a small business as fruiterer, 
&c. by which he was soon enabled, in his 
|turn, to become the patron of others of 
| his unfortunate countrymen. In the mean 
‘time, he received the distressing intelli. 
| gence of the death of his wife; who was 


reported to have expired in giving birth to 








" a lifeless son. The French character is 





j opened from the garden into the grounds: 
| beyond. 
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too elastic to sink under grief; Dupont 
surmounted his, and in a few months after- 
wards, paid his addresses to the daughter 
of an opulent merchant in Boston; who, 
governed by that unconquerable prejudice 
which some people entertain against fo- 
feigners, forbid him to visit his house, or 
to think of -his daughter. This repulse 
was not congenial to the feelings of a French 
Marquis; and he determined to revenge 
the insult, by becoming the old man’s son- 
in-law, without his consent. _The young 
lady agreed ; they eloped to New-York, 
where they were doubly joined in the holy 
bands of wedlock; first according to the 
rites of the Episcopal Church, and after- 
wards in conformity to those of the Catho- 
lic. 

Having taken this.irrevocable step, they 
united in addressing a letter to the father, 
imploring his forgiveness, and permission 
to return as his acknowledged children. 
Bat the old gentleman was inexorable, and 
in a brief note, wished them all the misery 
that disobedience could merit. ‘They re- 
turned to Boston, however, where the bride 

- made another fruitless attempt to soften her 
father’s heart, by throwjng herself at his 
feet. She was spurned from him as a 
wretch unworthy of pity, » her 
sister, (now Madame Villeauy we lavish 
in heaping her curses upon her. 

Stung to the soul by such treatment, 
Dupont became almost a madman; and, 
in a fit of frenzy, swore to be terribly 
revenged.. His business had for some time 
been declining, and he now began to trem- 
ble at the slow, but certain approach of 
poverty. He at length came to the reso- 
lution of avengiog his wrongs and relieving 
__the wants of his family, by ope desperate 
stroke. Disguised as a negro, he way- 
laid his father-in-law on Cambridge Bridge, 
pulled him from his gig, and after beating 
him to his heart’s.content, provided for 
the disinherited daughter, by robbing the 

- father of several thousand dollars. 

With this dreadful transaction, Mrs. 
Dupont was never made acquainted ; but: 
was led to believe, that some fortunate 
speculation had amended her’ busband’s 
circumstances. The robbery was made 
public in the newspapers, and a large re- 
ward offered for the apprehension of the 
seers but fortunately, without effect. 





until some opportunity should offer to 
change his situation for the better. In 
about six months, however, he received 
intelligence that at once deprived his wife 
of a protector, and our heroine of a father. 
[To be continued.] 


GUILT.—A TRAGEDY. 
[Continued from page 156.} 


The extracts from Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine relating to this beautiful tragedy, end- 
ed at the passage in which Hugo’s history 
is so far developed, that Bertha discovers 
he is not her brother. There is nothing 
more delicate and touching in these se- 
lections, than the feelings Bertha expresses 
upon this occasion. She had indulged her 


strained fondness for this presumptive bro- 
ther; but as soon as she learns that this 
endeared relation is not genuine, she feels 
that the character and expression of her |! 
sentiments towards this beloved object, 
must be essentially changed; her pure mind 
sorrowfully and tenderly discerns, that 


«“ Between a sister's and a woman’s love, 
The veil is rent assunder.” 


We have always regarded the tie of brother 
jin existence. We have never seen its pe- 
culiarities so touchingly and expressively 
intimated, as in the distinction which Ber- 
tha makes between it and other affections. 
Though we remember that a celebrated 
writer, as amiable in his domestic feelings 
as he is censurable for some of his opinions, 
laments the death of an infant sister, in the 
same tone ; and seems to regard the mutual 
tenderness of the children of the same pa- 
rents, modified by the “ secret influence 
of sex,” as one of the sacred and elevated 
sentiments, 


“ From buman dross refin’d and clear.” 


Elvira learns this disclosure of her hus- 
band’s from Bertha; and, in consequence, 
conceives suspicions concerning the nature 
‘of their former fondness. Hugo remon- 
strates with her; and ‘Elvira, trembling, 
asks, | 


“ Hugo, canst thou forgive me? 
Hugo. I deptore 

Thy misery and my own. 
Elv. Can Bertha? | 








M. Dupont soon after this affair, closed 
his shop and removed to Petityille, 
Albany; where he calculated te reside 


near |! She can 


Hugo. Freely,— 
She in her heart is conscious of no crime ;— 
look boldly, and defy suspicion— 
Bat we have not even power te trust ourselves, 


heart from infancy, in habitual and unre-)} 


and sister, as one of the most interesting |) 


(Half Aside.) If e’er we east our eyes upon the 

past — 

(Alarmed.) Hugo! Why these remem- 
brances ?— 

The wife 

Of Carlos lov'd thee ; and for this, in turn, 

Now feels the raging pangs of jealousy. 

Hugo. (In a hollow voice.) To-day PAY, ay 

This day is still accursed. 

Elv. (Anziously.) To-day !——What mean’ st 
thou ?— 
Hugo. Was it not thetime . 

When Carlos perished ? 

Ele. (Covering her face.) Ob, Almighty 

Powers? 

(The candles are gradually burnt out, 
and the stage becomes obscure.) 
Hugo. Remember’st thou, how, ia the chapel, 
then 

Surroanded by the coffins of thy fathers, 

We met in secret, mid the mouldering graves? 

Sadness without, but mutual joy within. 

How then and there 
Elv. Hold—hold! or thou wilt kill me. 
Hugo. (After a considerable pause, and at last 

with superstitious terror.) 

if now he were to come, at this dark hour, 

| When love at last by its own fire consumed, 

Burnt out even like those candles, laughs no mare 

In either heart—if out of these grim vauits 

He came as a remembrancer ! 

Ele. (Shuddering.) O horrible! 

(A short stillness ; afterwards knocking at 
the door. Huco and Exvina support 
each other.) 

Hugo. Elv. ( Together. ) Ha! 





Elev. 








> 


a." Phis last exclamation is called out by 
the entrance of the Spanish guest ; in his 
lofty linéaments and air, Hugo recognises 
at once the father of the murdered Don 
Carlos. The old man had been absent for 
many years in America; and hearing, on 
his returo to Spain, the calamitous issue of 
his son’s life, he has come hither to see in 
the North, the only remaining heir of his 
family—the chifd of Carlos and Elvira. 
It soon appears, however, that far other 
thoughts have had at least as large a share 
in the motives of his journey. His fears 
had been excited by the appearance of his 
son’s embalmed body, and an unconscious 
suspicion has haunted him till he resolved 
to satisfy it by seeing the husband of El 
vira. The confusion of Hugo, on hearing 
the narrative of Don Valeros—his wan- 
derings, his purposes, and his hopes—for 
he says more than enough to awaken all 
the alarms of that guilty conscience, is ter- 
rible to Elvira, and confirms too well the 
suspicions of the Spaniard. 

“ Some of the finest scenes in the tragedy, 
occur in the third act. The suspicions of 
Don Valeros are alternately lulled asleep 


= 
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and awakened again, by the favourable re- 
presentation he receives of Hugo’s charac- 
ter, from the lips of the boy, Otto; and 
the native nobility of Hugo’s dispositions, 
as manifested in many of his own words, 
on the one hand, and by hints of the truth, 
darker and darker every moment, which 
fall from Hugo himself on the other, till | 
bis anxiety is at last wrought up to a pitch | 
of anguish. 


Val. Are you quite sure ? 
Otto. Nay, there was ample proof ; 
Gount Hugo once in public risk'd his life 
To save my father. 
Val. Was itso? 
Otto. Most certain. 
Val. But how—and where ? 
Otto. Now, only hear my story :— 
Twas at a bull-fight—one of those encounters 
Where the bull only is to be enraged.— 
Before the sport began, my father came, 
Guiding some foreign ladies from above, 
Down to the ring below ;—where they desired 
Something—{I know not what)—to view more 
nearly 
There suddenly, a door by negligence 
Left insecure, sprang open; and we heard 
On every side loud screams—‘ The bull !—the 
bull !” 
Vhe ladies fled, and in their consternation, 
. Lock’d up my father with the raging beast.— 
‘t Where are the dogs?—unkennel them!” This 
ery 
Succeeded,—but no dogs appeared —The 6a 
ster 
Whetting his horns, with louring aspect then 
Began his dread attack.— Then louder screams !— 
* He’s lost! he’s gone!” with horror fill’d our 
ears.— 
But on the instant, sprung like lightning down 
From his high seat, the Count—— 
Val. (Interrupting him.) Aye—that was 
* brave !— 
Otto. Then drew his sword, and boidly struck 
the beast, 
Who raging turn'd; but that first stab was mor- 
tal ;— 
When Hugo was assailing him again, 
He fell down with an hideous roar convulsed, 


And stretch’d, ere long, his stiffening limbs in 


death.— 
Then with loud shouts of wonder and applause, 
The place resounded ! 
Val. But did’st thou behold 
That noble feat? | 
— Yes, I was there. 
‘(Aside.) Aye—this 
Bes AS coat my horrible suspicions ; ; 
And even in this mysterious house again 
I freely breathe —(To Orro. ei ‘for your 
narrative 
Of such a noble Spanish deed, t thank you. 


“ Again, when Hugo and Valeros con- 
verse alone ;—nothing can be finer than 
this dialogue. 


A 


~ 








Hugo. 
the loss 
Of a loved son.—I Lost mysELF IN HIM! 
Like an enchanter did that man divide me 





You are a father—and you weep 


|| The abode of many a noble family, 

,, Where courteously I was received. Don Carlos, 
‘| Whose residence was there, until the King 

| Appointed him an office at Tortosa, 


Into two separate existences ;— |, With hospitable kindness welcomed me: 


And as in life—so in his death he proved 
The source, at once, of happiness and wo. 
Val. (Doubling, and surprised.) How? 
Hugo. Once upon a time a pious knight 
|| Thiough an enchanted forest rode, and there 
Forgot to cross himself. Then suddenly 
A Pagan fell upon bim, who display'd 
A form, cuirass, and helmet, like his own. 
They fought together, (while the evening closed) 
Till, mutually, a furious encounter 
Struck fo the ground both visors, and with horror, 
Each combatant, by supernatural light, 
Saw his own features glaring out upon him 
From his opponent's head-piece. And thereafter, 
When the light faded, the blind influences 
Of darkness either champton impell'd 
To hack and hew his enemy with wounds, 
That his own limbs most painfully sustained. — 
So since my wandering steps within the house 
Of Curlos brought me, 1 have fall’n asunder 
Into two separate beings, that support : 
A ceaseless warfare. 
Val. Such discourse to me 
Is most obscure ; and yet-thou paint’st in riddles 
A not unfit resemblance of what I 
Myself experience in the alternate impulse 
Now to join hearts with thee—and now to hate 
thee ! 
Hugo. So have I also felt towards thee. 
‘al. Which impulse, 
Then, must I follow? 
Hugo. (After a short elenee, | in a severe tone.) | 
Hate me! 
Val. This to avert, 
Prove that thou hast not merited my hatred. 
Hugo. (Without looking up.) Then love me! 
Val. Butif so,” methinks, it follows, 
I must abhor your wife. 


Me 





Hugo. (Starting.) How so?—What mean’st | 
thou ? 

Val. Intruth, my lord, | mean that one of | 
you, 


I know not which, ‘has been unjust to Carlos. 
Hugo. Indeed !—then fix the crime on me 
alone; 
Because on me thou ¢an'st avenge the wrong 
With sword in band. 
Val. All voices plead for thee 


That I have heard in Spain. All styl’d you there 
Tue Frienps. 
Hugo. (Much mored.) Aye, so we were.— | 


Take not, I pray, 

The words in ordinary acceptatios. 
Our lives resembled, then, two mountain streams, 
That, singly, when they wind around the cliffs | 
Can scarce a fisherman's light bark sustain ; { 
Bat, when united, they rash nobly on, 
Both richer by that union, and admired 
By all around :—then lightly dance the waves, 
Triumphant, bearing loaded ships along. 

Val. If this comparison is just, you were 
In truth most enviable. Where, and how, 
United were the streams? 

Hugo. Bereft of parents—by no brotheraided— 
To none allied—I came to Talavera, 








| Was to me like a sister. 


|| His house became like my paternal home ; 
H Mysteriously it seem'd that the same rooms 


| Which then I saw, had sheltered mein childhood ; 
| The same ancestral portraits frown’d upon me ; 
And faces like to them, and his, and thine, 
| Had round my cradle stood. The bome! sought 
| Was found at Jast ;—Carlos and I were one ;— 
| His son became my child—Elvira then 
(With painful emotion.) 
Oh, my Carlos !— 
| Val. (Affected.) Excellent man! No—he whe 
thus had loved 
| Could not so fall! 
| Hlugo. (Startled.) How ?—not?— 
| Vat. Let me not utter 
| That, which even tohave thought, | am ashamed! 
What you were to my son, be now to me— 
A Frizsp! 
Hugo. (Fixing his eyes on him.) To vou ?— 
Aye—you may venture it,— 
You have ne tempting wife. 
Val. (With horror, slepping back.) My lord!— 
Hugo. (Suddenly, and in a depressed tone.) 
_ Judge not ?— 
Thou-art a man, composed of soul and body— 
One day, may be Heaven's denizen'—to-morrow, 
The slave of hell! (Freely, and more quickly.) 
Go reckon with Tae Sux, 
That comes too near our foreheads in the south, 
For the lost golden joys of Innocence— 
That looks unguarded, and the impulse wild 


J Of heated "Jood for ever has destroyed !~- 


Senn 


(After a pause.j Now, dost thou know the knight 
of whom I told, 
That in the gloom of an enchanted wood 
Contended with himself! Hast thou compassion 
For him who loved his friend with heart sincere, 
Yet loved his friend's wife more? Or sympathy 
With anguish such as mine, when I embrace 
The widow of Don Carlos, and behold 
(So it appears to my distemper'd brain) 
His angry spectre frowning still upon me ? 
Val. My lord, have I received full explana 
tion? 
Is this then atu? 
Hugo. (Reeollecting himself.) Yes—all that 1 
dare tell 
Of the sad history. 
Val. (After a pause ) Spirits blest in Heaven, 
They only can be pure. I do lament 
Thy sufferings, Count May Heaven in mercy 
judge thee !— 
Hugo. (Half aside.) Amen!— 
Val. Your Jadies come. 
Hugo. (Suddenly.) Receive Elvira 
As one who merits friendship.—She is guiltless. 


“ In the same aet,,the secret of Hugo’s 
real parentage is first disclosed to him im 
the course of a very skilfully conducted 
conversation ; in which, he and Valeros, 
and Elvira and Bertha, all bear a part-— 
each contributing some separate item of 
knowledge; the aggregate of which, as 
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our readers may already have suspected, 
amounts to nothing less than a complete 


: ee hi. hell threatens danger. 


 (Solemnty.) Mother! before the judgment-seat, 
onthee ~ ‘ 
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proof that the Spanish lady who gave away 
Hugo to the northern Countess, was the 
wife of Don Valeros; and that, conse- 
quently,. he, has married the widow of his 
brother. ‘The other, and the far more fear- 
ful truth, which is thus forced upon the 
guilty mind of Count Hugo, is already, in 
like manner, suspected by our readczs; 
but nothing can surpass the manner in which 
the disclosure of that truth is wrang from 
the remorseful fratricide himself in the 


anguish of his ungovernable spirit. 


Val. Ah! there is no doubt,— 
"Tis she! And, Oerindar! thy name is Otto! 
Tow aT My sor! 

(He wishes to embrace him. Hugo re- | 
sists him with outstretched arm, and. 
turns away his face.) 

Ber. My lord, compose yourself. 
The whole affair is clear. 
Hugo. (In a hollow voice.) Clear'—Aye, 


indeed,— 

Clear as the lurid flames of yawaing hell, 
That now are lax zhing out into the night, 
Rendering the footways visible whereby 
The devil walks on earth '— 

Val. Count Oerindur! 
I stand perplex’d before thee— 

Ele. Can'st thou not 
Explain what moves thee thus’ 








-- 


Thou first beheld’st—the womb that brought thee 

forth— 

The breasts that fed thee—Monster! whom the 

north 

Rear'd up for murder, and the southern heat 

Matured !—( He sinks exhausted back inte a chair.) 

Ber. (Still busied with Elvira.) Ob, had I not 
unveil'd this horror ! 

Hugo. Aye, this at last is consolation. Mark 
me! 

That which I knew alone, and which from others, 

(That so the innocent might not partake 

Its dread effects) with pain I have conceal'd,— 





That secret was a slow and wasting fire 

That raged within my breast, as in a house 

Vihose doors and windows all are ‘closely | 
barr’d,— 

But cold and heat alternate reign'd within me;— 

Contending pain and pleasure ;—for the heart 

Wherein flame rages thus to cool itself 

By pain and pleasure strives. Even like his. 
hounds, 

In toil and blood the bunter finds repose.— 

( Breathing more freely. ) Bat this is consolation! |! 

. —the fierce lames 

Broke forth into the day-light with the words 

Which desperately I utter’d. Now comes peace ,— 





Elv. (Who has raised herself up in the arms of | 
Bertha.) 
Bertha! why wilt thou not in mercy let 
My bonds of life be broken ?—( Starting forward.) 
Carlos’ ghost, 
Blood-stain’d, is pointing to his wound,—and || 
now, 


His threatning arm is rais'd against my husband.— 





‘| 





Hugo. Ob, it would kill thee! i 
en Ta Kmewriedge to contein, no njortid breast 


Affords fit space. 
Ber. Nay, speak—it must be told! 
en By dreams and gipsy propheeies, to 


Thereby the light of reason is obscured— 
The senses all disorder'd ; deeds insane 
Forthwith are done ; and borrid guilt incurred, 


Even through the stratagems employed to shun it. 


The obscure presentiments that led me on 
Were but the '.ngmg and the natural horror 
To meet, thus face to face, the murderer ! 
He 13 my son! 


[To be continued } 





SLANDER. 


The criminality of defamation, compared 





Must fall a share of this foul crime !— 


Elv. (Suspecting.) Ob, Heaven '!— 


Val. (Also with suspicion.) Otto '|— 
Hugo. Cain, say rather !— 
€ain, the accursed !—By this hand Carlos fell. 
(Valeros staggers, and fallsinto a chair. 


Bertha starts back with herror.) 


Elv. (Whoturns herself away ; her hands folded 
and reversed upon her forehead, and 








with some other vices, is not in general 
duly estimated. Is it common among men 
to look upon a cruel and malicious slan- 
derer, as if a good name were of mdre 


away the property of others, by robbery or 
theft, to the amount of only a few shillings, in 
many parts of the world, are punished 
with death; and in all countries, thieves 
are looked upon as some of the vilest and 
most infamous of persons; whereas, back- 








cries out thinking of her dream,) 
oa (She faints.) 
(Hastening to her.) Oh, God! she dies! 


Huge (Approaching paeay, with com- || Vety Often those who say all manner of evil 


passion.) 
You sought a son, 
Whom you had lost, ere be beheld his father. 
Wo to the eyes that found bim out aj last, 
And cannot weep! 
Val. (Raising himself up with dificulty.) 
Curs’d be the day whose light 





biters and defamers, are rarely prosecuted 
in law, or punished by the civil rulers; and 


falsely against their neighbours, are still 
treated with the same familiarity and inti- 


Val. Ab! 'tistootrue—all direfally confirm'd! 


value than great riches ?-—Those who take | 








macy as if they had done no evil. 

We hate the wicked only through inte- 
rest; if they did us no injury, we should 
loek upon them with indifference. 


THE CAMERONIANS, 
{Continued from page 150.| 


“ The chief revolution in the affairs of 
the Cameronians of Dumfries-shire, was 
effected at the death of John Curtis. They 
had been driven, by persecution, to preach 
on the mountains; and though persecution 
had ceased, on the mountains they remain. 
ed. Now, it was certainly a beautiful and 
impressive sight, to see a’ congregation 
worshipping God on a mountain side, or a 


| wild glen; to see the upright pulpit-rowe 


| of bared, and white, and bald heads de. 
cently ranged around; and more extended 
ranks of beautiful women and active men, 
| drawn up in a regular confusion, the whole 


| listening to the eloquence of my old friend, 
i Fareley. 
| bright sun, must make an impression of 


This, with a clear day and a 


_devetion on the .most obtuse intellect. But 


|as the mason said of the wise men who 
sung, ‘ Snow is beautiful in its season,’ 
Burnt out at last, and tranquil stands the ruin! ‘ || 


* My certes,’ said he, ‘ it was easy for him, 
with his lasses and his wine, to sing so; 


had he been a poor free-stone mason, he 
} ’ 
would have sung another sang,’ for the 


weather seemed sometimes to inherit the 
rancour.of the bloody Claverhouse, or the 


| renowned chieftan of Lagg, to this perse- 


| cuted race; and instead of June giving one 

of er brightest and balmiest days for the 
Sacrament, I have witnessed the heavy 
rain come down sans intermission, for four 


= ; i 

stricken hours, as if ambitious to measure 
its mercies by the length of the ‘ Action 
‘Sermon.’ By some, this circumstance was 


hailed as a divine acknewledgment of 
their presence and influence; and after 
some very dry weather I have heard Mr. 
Fareley turn a timely thunder shower to 
good account, by apostrophizing the Deity 
for his kindness to this ‘ dry barren land.’ 
On another occasion, the morning was se- 
rene during the introductory discourse, and 
just as my friend Fareley began to admi- 
nister the sacrament, a huge black cloud 
sailed from the westward, and hung heavy 
and ominous over the congregation. Ere 
the ladies could raise their plaids, it de- 
scended perpendicular plump down, and 
the huge drops splashed off the bald crowa 
of the preacher, in a manner that Kemble 
would have*envied in acting King Lear. 
A Cameronia with an umbrella, at that 
time an unusual thing in the country, arose 
atid stretched it over the Professor’s head, 
regardless of himself. At this visible in- 
te position” betweon him and heaven, the 
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preacher was wroth, and said audibly, 
¢ Take the Pope’s cap off me,’ and his 
eonduct was highly applauded. 

“ To such a congregation, after the de- 
cease of John Curtis, my friend of the 
umbrella made a proposition to have a 
chapel erected. And I question much, if 
a proposal to go to mass, would have ex- 
cited a stronger commotion; particularly 
among those whom the measure meant to 
protect—the old and infirm. 

“ He of the umbrella offered to subscribe 
largely himself, and promote the subscrip- 
tion among others; hinting that many of 
the members of the kirk favoured the cause, 
and would be glad of an opportunity to 
display it. The motion was well timed, 
too; namely, at the close of one of those 
four-hours benedictions from a thunder 
cloud, which had urged its way through 
the broad bonnets and thick plaids of the 
most obstinate believers. I cannot enume- 
rate to you, all the bitter and brief excla- 
mations of dismay and indignation which 
this proposal excited. The decided wrath 
of one old moorland dame, I shall long 
remember :—‘ Foul fall ye,’ said she, start- 
ing up and hurling her heavy clasped, black 
print Bible, at the proposer’s head, ¢ foul 
fall ye, ye deserve to be brained with the 
word ye hae abused ;’ and had he of 
umbrella, not caught this religious missile, 
as the Curtal fryar’s dogs caught the out- 
jaw’s arrows, namely, as it flew, he might 
have been numbered with the martyrs. 
* Shall we,’ said she, ‘ who were hounded 
like deer to the mountains, there to wor- 
ship God in fear of evil men, shall we, 
whom he marvellously protected there, 
doubt his Providence, and descend to keep 
yer coupled timber, yer covered cushions, 
and yer canopied, fringed, and painted 
prelatical pulpits; and ver walls of hewn 
stane—far frae me! fit places are they, not 
for the word, but for ye ken what;’ and 
so she sat down. The more sensible part 
reflecting, however, that the showers of 
Spring were cold—that the winds of au- 
tumn were not always gentle—and that 
winter indulged them with various and 
dubious blessings, under the semblance of 
snows, and sleets, and sudden thaws, re- 
solved, that the erection of a house of wor- 
ship was a justifiable measure ; and a house 
was accordingly built. But the eloquent 
dame of the moorlands, introduced a salvo, 
by which the Sacrament was directed to be 
administered in the open air, and so it still 


| continues. 
| pathizing members of the established kirk, 


— - ——-- 





Many of the opulent and sym- | 


} 





contributed largely to the expense, after || 
warm and inefiectual remonstrances from | 
ithe aforenamed lady. | 

“ The religious festival of the Sacrament, | 
is commenced after due private preparation 
by prayers of unwonted length,. and the 
lonely broomy hollow where itis held, ex- 
hibits, on Sabbath morn, to a stranger, a 
grand and solemn spectacle. 

“ The last time I was presentat this meet- 
ing, I was invited to breakfast at the house 
of a respectable and recently converted 
member of the ‘ Broken Remnant,’ a warm 
hearted weaver, a man of rare conversa- 
|tion, ready wit, and cutting, dry sarcasm. 
He was also as much celebrated for his 
poetry, as the unrivalled productions of 
his loom. His bird’s-gye, his barley pickle, 
his lowland plaiden, and fine linen, were 
the theme of praise among the young maids 
in danger of being married—and to their 
praise, I add mine. I have proved his 
hospitality, and proved the labours of his 
loom. I sat down to an ample breakfast 
with this Cameronian , worthy—his wife 
lively always, aud once handsome—his 
| ewo sons inheriting their father’s powers 

















leven to overflowing, and a solemn browed | 
-4‘ameronian from the borders of the moor- 
lands. This family auxilliary, undertook 
to pronounce a blessing on our good cheer ; 
a serious trial of my patience and appetite. 
I endured his sermon for many minutes— 
it was in its nature, controversial. He 
touched on the adventure at Drumclog, 
and addressed Providence in strong and 
familiar terms, anent the disaster at Both- 
well Brig. I looked piteous, but resigned ; 
and the good wife poured forth the tea. 
But then there came headings and hang- 
ings, and finings and confinings, and sad 
travels, and sore tortures. The good wife 
placed a plate of smoking and savoury 
cake before him, but he was not to be 
tempted; she threw a passing curse or two 
on patronage, still he was distant from our 
day half a century, at least. I looked 
with an imploring eye, and my entertainer 
closed his ; but I could see, by the sarcastic 
curl at the’corners. of his mouth,-that he 
was inwardly enjoying my misery. Once 
I stretched my hand; for I had half a 








mind, like the renowned and impatient 
good man of Drumbreg, on a time-of simi- 
lar trial, to seize my cup, with a cry of 


| 





* ye have done brawly man,’ and cut short 


all explanation by falling to. I endured 


it to an end, however; and an excellent 
breakfast, which. would have extracted 
praise from Sir William Curtis, the potent 
king of good cheer, enabled me to endure 
the infliction of a ‘ return thanks,’ emi- 
nently curious and controversial. We then 
sallied forth to the preaching—the pastor 
had already commenced; it might be half 
past nine o’clock. I was struck with the 


magnitude and repose of the congregation __ 


Besides the sodded seats which held the 
oldest and most respectable members, the 


broom, then I think, in full bloom, with — 


all its perfume about it, was bent down 
for many acres to form rural seats to Ca- 
meronian dames—and dames indeed of all 
persuasions. ‘There were many dressed 
in the latest fashion; the old simple mode 
of dress, however, prevailed. Though all 
showed deep symptoms of devotion, and 
many, of awe, the young women by no 
means confined their eyes, and many had 
bright ones, to the contemplation of the 
preacher.” 
[To be continued.] 
EEE ae 
PERSIAN CUSTOMS. 
“ The houses of Persia are very slightly 
constructed, and generally consist of but 
a few rooms, mostly open towards the 
north; hate to say, instead of a wali, 
there is a window, with panes of variegat- 
ed colours. It is shut during the night, 
but left open during the day. In the rooms 
are a number of cornices and niches, which 
the poor people generally paint white ; 
the rich decorate with beautiful flowers and 
gilding. In every room there is a chimney 
piece, generally opposite the window; the 
floor is of stone, and covered with carpets 
by the affluent, and with mats by the poor. 
Such, in a few words, is the description of 
Persian houses. Their rooms are provided 
with neither chairs, tables, mirrors, nor 
any article of furniture whatever. The 
Persians sit ¢ross-legged on the ground ; 
they leave their slippers at the door of 
their apartments. ‘Their meals are served 
up on trays ; and if a gentleman does not 
retire for the night to his harem, a pillow 
is brought to him, and he sleeps on the 
same spot. To take a walk is considered 
highly ridiculous, and even vulgar. When 
the Persians see a person walk fast, they 
conclude it must be on business, or they 
look at him with astonishment, or even 
think him out of his senses. According 











to their notions, a maa should be on horse- 
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ack, as soon as he passes the door of his | 
house. At home, he must sit with due 
gravity near the window, rest his left band 
en his » and pompously waving the 
right, be loudly calling out, every quarter 
ef an hour, ‘ kallion,’ (pipe) to the gaping 
attendants, who stand on the outside the 
whole of the day. When he invites com- 
pany, many of these kallions are brought 
iu; some of which are ornamented with 
gold, and even with diamonds. At inter- 
vals, confectionary prepared with mutton 
fat, is offered to the guest, together with 
sherbert and fruit. The eompany assure 





the master of the house, that he looks as 


red as his apples, as brilliaut as the sun, | 


as placid as the moon: and they take leave | 
with the wish, that the roses of happiness 
may ever bloom in the gardeu of his des- 
tiny. The host returns thanks with a 
friendly nod, laments that he must from 
that moment be unhappy, as they had ac- 
eustomed his ears to the sweet tones of 
nightingales: he then resumes his former 
posture, yawns, and waits for sunset, that 
he may perform his devotions, and be able 
to say that he smoked away another day. 
Is the mean while, the retiring guests look 
for their slippers in the anti-chamber, and 

consume a quarter of an hour 
in deciding which shal! go frrst;-the ‘most 
opulent or most distinguished generally 
yields condescendingly, and gracefully re- 


mounts his horse, with a profusion of bows. | 
Twenty or more of his idle attendants | 


form a*circle round him, take his horse by 
the bridle, and obsequiously lead the great 
man to bis home. The higher ranks are 
generally actuated by a furious disposition 
to plunder, end are particularly apt to 
speak il! of each other, which is their 
principal source of recreation: They fre- 
quently assemble in large numbers at the 
Princes and other great men, where they 
stand in the courts gaping at their excel- 
Jencies, and then return happy to their 
homes, often without having been honour- 
o4 with the slightest notice by them. The 
towns in Persia, consist of narrow lanes, 
of which the sides are walls, with little 
’ doorsin them. In the gardens nothing is 
seen but espaliors of vines and fruit trees. 
_ —Kotzebue’s Travels in Persia. 
rr 
The coin that is most current 


mankind, is flattery; the only benefit of 


which is, that by learning what we are not, 





fond vigil over her slumbering babe. 











ANECDOTES. 


HERMIT IN LONDON. 


The numbers of the Hermit in London, 
are distinguished for an admirable neatness 
and pungency of satire. But it is not in satire 
alone that this writer is at home; he abounds peed he would send him something that 
in descriptions the most noble and elevated. | wauld cause a perspiration. “ Hold, my 
The following beautiful apostrophe to Ma- | friend,” replied the patient, “ I will go to 
ternity, is extracted from the twenty-fourth | bed, but you need not send me any medicine 
number. — || for the purpose you mention; I shall put 

“ Women’s charms are certainly many my Bill-book under my head, and that will 
and powerful. The expanding rose just | make me perspire copiously enough. ” 
bursting into beauty has an irresistible be-' ~~ = 
witchingness ; the blooming bride led tri-|| Anecdote of Garrick.—Whenever he 
umphantly to the hymenial altar, awakens | | wished to insure a secrecy, he always so- 
admiration and interest, and the blush of||lemnly pronounced—“ Swear, will you 
her cheek fills with delight ; but the charm | swear? avill you take your oath?”  « Yes, 


A merchant having caught a violent cold 
attended with a fever, sent for his doctor, 
who advised him to go immediately to bed, 








| ae 


i| 
| of maternity is more sublime than these.— | sir,” says the actor ; on that reply he im- 


Heaven has imprinted on the mother’s face | | mediately went to his book-case, took out 
something which claims kindred with the || ‘a volume of Shakspeare, and presented it 
skies—the angelic smile, the tender look, |! to the performer, who kissed it with the 
the waking, watchful eye, which keeps its || utmost solemnity ; that ceremony over, the 


‘mighty secret was imparted, and trusted te 
“These are objects which neither the | ‘his honour. 


pencil nor the chisel cantouch, which po- | 
etry fails to exalt, which the most eloquent 
tongue in vain would eulogize, and on which 
all description becomes ineffective: In the 
heart of man lives this lovely picture; it 
lives in his sympathies; it reigns in his affec- 
tions ; his eyes look around in vain for such 
another object on the earth. 

“ Maternity, extatic sound! so twined 
round our heart, that it must cease to throb 
ere we forget it "tis our first love ; "tis part 
of our religion. Natute has set the mother 
upon such a pinnacle, that our infant eyes 
and arms are first uplifted to it; we cling to| 
it in manhood; we almost worship it in old 
age. He who can enter an apartment and | 
behold the tender babe feeding on its 
moth -r’s beauty—nourished by the tide of 
life which flows through her generous veins, 
without a panting bosom and a grateful eye, 
is no man, but a monster. He whocan ap- 
proach the cradle of sleeping innocence 
without thinking that ‘ Of such is the king- 
dom of heaven !? or view the fond parent || my desire that I might see your majesty. I 
hang over its beauties, and half retain her || thank you for your compliment, returned the 
breath, lest she should break its slumbers, || Queen: Pray what was the other? Why, 
without a veneration beyond all common|that your majesty might see me. 
feeling, is to be avoided in every intercourse — 
in life, and is fit only for the shadow of|| A city ostler lately received a violent 
duties and the solitude of the desert ;|j kick in the stomach from one of bis mas- 
though a lone being, far be such featings ter’s horses; after recovering the shock, 
from me.” | he observed, that he expected to be kicked; 


An empty Head.—A certain senator had 
indulged a habit of shaking his head when 
any one was speaking in opposition to lis 
sentiments ; this was complained of by a 
young member, as a personal indignity; 
“ never mind it,” says the speaker, “ though 
-it-shekes it, there is nothing in it.” 





’ A quarter-master in a regiment of light- 
horse, who was about six feet high, and 
very corpulent, was joking with-an Irish- 
man concerning the natura] proneness of his 
countrymen to make bulls in conversation. 
“* By my soul,” said the Irishman, “ Ire- 
land never made such a bull in all her life- 
time, as England did when she made you 
a light-horseman.” 

— 

A nobleman being asked by Queen Mary, 
who had long promised him a considera- 
tion for his services, What wind blew him 
to court? answered, Two—the first was 














‘we may be instructed what we ought to be. {| discovered. 


as the horse probably owed him a grudge, 
Deceit is rin smiling, except when jjever since ke advised his master to sell 
him. 
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POETRY. 
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I hate the girl whose hope depends 
 Wpon the flattery of friends 
Or on her fading beauty : 
I love the girl whose modest mien, 
Enhances virtue’s radiant beam, 
And whose sole care is duty. 


I hate the girl whose happiness 
Seems to depend upon her dress, 
While she neglects to cherish 
Those heavenly virtues which are sure, 
And will throughout life’s course endure, 
When other charms shall perish. 


I love the girl whose views are bent, 

Whose inmost thoughts are e’er intent, 
Upon that solid basis ; 

Which breaks the darkness of the night, 

Which brings a heavenly world to light 
And love celestial traces. 


I bate the one ;—she’s built on sand, 
Which ne’er can life's rough storms withstand; 
But when the clouds shall lower, 
When winds shall blow, and rains descend, 
And floods their mighty sway extend, 
She'll fall before their power. 


I love the other ;—on a rock 
She will withstand life's every shock; 
Let adverse storms than gather, 
Let winds, and rain, and floods assail, 
Her firm foundation will not fail, 
No— it will stand for ever. 
, a&-- 
Ceurtlandt-street, March 13th, 1820. 
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LOVER'S FIRST SIGH. 


In youth’s summer hour, when gay bloom the 
roses, 
And breathe odour'd fragrance in hope’s fairy 
bower ; 
When fancy her visions of sunbeam discloses, 
And pleasure is strewing the path with ler 


flowers,— 
Oh! then, when fond passion her bright spell is 
weaving, 
And friendship is braiding its bosom-wreath’d 
tie !— 
Mid dreams of wild rapture, the young breast is 
heaving, 
And the heart-pulse is thrilling with—Jover’s 
Jirst sigh. 
Let the miser be proud of his golden-beam’d trea- 
sure, 


And fondly caress it by the dim taper light: 
On the hero let honours descend without measure, 
And glory encircle the warrior wight! 
Let Bacchus display his red-flowing bowl, 
Where mirth dips his pinions in winé’s rosy 
. dye; 
These are joys—but they are nought to the joys 
of the soul, 
When in youth it is swelling with—lIover’s first 


x 











And oh ! when my head shall be silver'd with age, 
And my form to its resting-place here shall be 
bowing ;— 
When my name shall be fading from life's earthly 
page, 
And this heart with youth’s fire cease to be 
glowing !— 
Oh, then! when fond memory of pleasures are 
.. flown, 
To catch a last glimpse, shall be straining itseye! 
O’er its wide spreading gaze a beam shall be shown, 
When my young breast was thrilling with— 
lover's first sigh. 
MAD POET. 


—_— 
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TO THE GIRL I LOVE. 


Now rose the moon, in majesty serene, 
Aud threw her silver beam across the woods, 
And o’er the inland wave, that gaily smil'd 
To see ber bright'ning form. The stars rejoic’d, 
And quite forgetful of their twinkling rays, 
Retir’d obeisant, as her lustre spread. 
This was the solemn hour, by Heaven assign’d | 
To mortal man, for contemplation high, 
And thought sublime. Awhile I gaz’d around, 
And threw my rapid glance across the hills ; 
Mark’d how the clouds advanc’d; how the mild sky 
Increas’d in softer glories, as the queen 
Her car directed towards her highest noon. | 
Awhile, amid this tranquil, solemn scene, 
My mind was chain’d, in pleasing wonders lost ; 
But soon,as if from home, my wandering thoughts | 
Return’d to. contemplate that winning form, 

en. all the mildness of Diana’s orb, 
When all the softness of her silver ray 
Shives in concentred lustre, full in view, 
By fancy’s magic glass. To thee, my love, 
I bend the longing eye »#¥ see thee fair, - 
I see thee sweet in youth, and beautiful 
In virtue’s lovely garb. Affection lends 
Her ready aid, and paints thee more than fair, 
Yielding in blushing smiles to faithful love. 

7 


7 * * * ” * + 7 7 * 7 - 





As yonder moon advances in her orb 

And throws augmented lustre o'er the-world ! 

So may my .4nna, as she grows in years, 

Increase in all the charms, in all the bloom, 

In all the attractive grace that can adorn 

Her lovely sex. The moon's full radiant orb 

Shall wane ; the lustre of the azure sky 

Fade into gloom, and Sol's bright blaze go out: 

But moral beauty shall survive the world, 

And the blest ray that mild religion sheds, 

Shall always beam around the happy soul, 

And be the sunshine of eternal bliss. 
MISCELLANIST. 


= 
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TO HARRIET. 








Lady ! half doubting—half inclia’d,— 
I seize my pen, I know not why ;— 


A pensive languor rules my mind, 
And sadpess dims my eye. 


—— ~ -we~ ~_— 


My heart has long been us’d to bleed, 
But it can smile—and did, to see 
Thy generous compliment to G,— 
Yet, lady, if ‘twas meant for me, 

It was a dream indeed! 
Nor need the veriest wretch repine, 
At chaplets which my brows entwine, 


Yes, surely ‘twas a rery dream, 
To name me with my country's bards ' 
And wholly undeserv'd, I deem 
Thy generous regards. 
The“ laurel” and the “ rose” belong 
To happier bards of nobler lays ; 
But thou may’st justly twine thy bays 
To crown the young, ingenuous Sheys 
The native child of song! 
And Scott may from thy hands receive 
A crown that wit and beauty weave. 


O 'twas a very dream, I say! 

And one of those incongruous ones, 

Which marshals things in false array, 

And in diserder runs! — 

Else, where was Woodworth ?—Farmer, where ’ 
Sweet minstrels of deserved fame ;— 
And where was lone M'Donald’s name,” 
Whose melancholy notes might claim 

A recollection there ? 

Alas! for him must cypress wave, 
All gloomy o'er lis early grave! 


Oh, lady! I would gladly twine 
A living wreath for them—for thee; 

If the proud privilege were mine, 

And mine the minstrelsy. 

But wild and ende, the lyre | sweep, 
Which still unvaried, ever ‘plains ; 
And yet | love its mournful strains, 
For they assuage my bosom’s pains, 

And sooth me while I weep. 

Yet I have often laid it by, 
To hear thy notes—to hear, and sigh! 


Yes, lady! I have often sigh'd, 
When thy soft wailing struck my ear ; 
And when the pensive cadence died, 
Have often dropt a tear. , 
Ab, why? I thought, should souls so warm, 
And bosoms of such tenderness, 
Be doom'd to bear the deep distress, 
Of melancholy’s dark excess, 
And buffet fortune’s storm ? ? 


Yet, oh! may angels twine for thee, ~ "7 


A wreath of immortality ! 


I had, in earlier, happier day, 
A wild-flower wreath of many a hue, 
But Malice snatch'd the pledge away, 
And gave me one of rue / 
With resolute and sullen scorn, 
I tore the bitter weed in twain, 
And cast it from me in disdain ; 
But Slander fore'd it back again, 
Inwove with many a thorn! 
Such is the ehaplet still] wear, 
Nor rose, nor laurg mingles there ! 


G. or New-Jensev. - 
March 23d, 1820. : 


* M‘Denald Clark. 
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TO S. OF NEW-JERSEY. 


Ab! gentle minstrel, since thou wilt be witty, 
*Twere better thou some other theme hadst 


chose ; 
True, I've a “ woman's tender heart,” can “ pity,” 
And have the “ -ache” too, as you suppose. 


But why, young poet,shouldst thou“laud me ever?” 
Why say thy gratitude to me is due ; 

Believe me; minstrel, that same “ vision,” never 
Was either meant to praise or censure you. 


The harmless trifle to a friend was sent, 
And chance directed it should meet your eye, 


And by the “ thorns,” believe me, nought was | 


meant. 
To waken satire, or provoke reply. 


I cannot reach my “ taper hand” to sever 
Those teasing thorns that seem to vex thee so ; 
But be content, young bard, and think that ever, 


Where there are roses, thorns will likewise grow. | 


HARRIET. 
= 
FOR THK LADIES’ LITERARY GABISET. 


LINES 


On the Death of Commodore Stephen Deeatur. 
A Lament. 


Faintly as sighs the passing wind, 
The words of oar lament expire ; 
We weep forthe hero, the generous mind 
Of him, who now dead, we admize. 
Weep, brothers, weep! for the meteor is past; 
kt shone fur a while, but its gone pow at last. 


The waves in dullest murmurs lave, 
The country which gave him birth, 

Which now affords a mournful grave, 
A narrow bed beneath the earth. 


"Sigh, brothers, sigh! for the star is now lost, 


Never more will its rays on the billew be tost. 


The mournful blaze of funeral torch, 

Spreads its gioomiest light around ; 
Undried by heat of mid-day’s scorch, 

The night dews fall and wet the ground. 
Lament him, lament! never more will our eyes 
Behold the pure blaze of his genius arise. 


The bright light of bis fame first illumin’d the east, 
» And shone on many a turban'd head ; 
Mid a crowd of brave heroes, he was far from the 
least, 
Mournful and sad they bend over the dead. 


@h! weep forthe hero, and cherish his fame, 
Let not the clouds of detraction e’er sully his 
May it bloom ever verdant, for ever the same, 
And his name still be sung, and recounted. in 
story. ‘ F 
Oh! mention his name with respect on his urn, 
Connect it with Perry by agarland of roses; 
It is useless to wish he again may return, 
Let us weep o’er the tomb where in peace he | 
reposes. Fcy 
New-York, March 27th, 1820. 


‘ 


| was made to rob the Mail on its way to this city 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1820. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Those who have honoured us with communi- 
cations for the Cabinet, for several weeks past, 


we consider as real farours ; and as they were 
ali doubtless intended as such, they fogm a valu- 
able corps de reserve, to be called iuto action as 
occasion requires. 

Amicus had better send his remonstrance to 
the object of it; the public have nothing to do 
with it. 

A lady wishes a situation as an instructress in a 
school, or to undertake the education of a family 
of children ; the most satisfactory references can 
be given. Aline directed to. C. Z.and left at the 
| Post-Office, will meet with immediate attention. 


WASTE PAPER. 
Several hundred old newspapers, from various 


the largest size and strongest texture, suitable for 
pereels, are for sale at the Cabinet Bookstore, 235 
Broadway. 


MAIL ROBBERY. 


On Saturday morning last, the great Eastern 
Mail wasrobbed eight miles this side of Baltimore, 
;and the driver inhumanly murdered. The rob- 





te4y. On the same day an unsuccessful attempt? 


from the Eastward, by corrupting the driver ; 
but he gave information of the project, and the 
| villain is secured. . 

Coroner's Office, March 27—An inquest was | 
held yesterday morning, at Potter's-field, on the 
body of a person interred there on Friday last, 
who was found floating, as aif unknown person, 
‘in the river, at the foot of Broome-street; from 
the report, he was identified the next morning, 
and by special request of his friends, a second 
inquest was taken ; it was found from testimony, 
that his name is William Parsons, ayed 33 years, 
ba native of Devonshire, England. He was to 
have been married on the evening of the 23d of 
December last, to the widow Easton, a woman 
of respectability and genteel deportment: the 
priest and friends assembled to witness the so- 
lemn contract; but, alas!*he did not appear. 








verns the destinies of man, can unfold it. 


Ladies’ Beverage. —It may not be impertinent ta 
mention,that the tea-plant of the Hyson species, 


are requested to excuse our neglecting to notice | 
them particularly. They are, generally, what 


parts of the United States, some of which are of and difficult part of the science of botany will 


| bers have since been taken, and are now in cus- 


The act is mysterious; and He, who alone go- | 


i: | 


e pen which ha« 
charmed us in Ivanhoe, Waverly, &¢. is now in 


the press at Philadelphia ; it is entitled the Mo- 
nastery, and is pronounced by the reviewers to be 
the best production of the author. As soon as it 
is ready for the public, it will be found at the 
Cabinet Bookstore, 236 Broadway, where all re. 
cent publications may be obtained. 


DRAWING. 


Mr. Weatherill respecifully informs the ladies 
who read the Cabinet, that he is about to Open, 
andattend to a class for their instruction in draw. 
ing. The planin which he designs to exercise 
this pleasing and ornamental art, is entirely new ; 
at least, it has never been put into general practice 
in New-York; nevertheless, that judgment which 
reigns so conspicuous in the minds of the ladies in 
_ this city, will, at once, enter into its merits, and 
| see the advantages which it evidently holds out. 
Fhis plan will principally consist in drawing and 
colouring plants, and their flowers from natural 
specimens: also, the pupils shall be made ac- 
quainted with the names of all the parts of a 
plant, the class and order ; by this, they will not 
only learn to form plants, but the most tedious 








‘thus be quite easily surmounted. Other, and 
| various branches of drawing will be taught, if re- 
| quired.—Terms, 5 dollars per quarter. Hours of 
attendance, from 6 to § o'clock in the evening. 
| Notice will be given when the class commences. 
Any further particulars may be known by apply- 


ing at his seminary, or at No. 62 Courtlandt-st. 











a 





MARRIED, 
On Wednesday evening, 22d inst. by the Rev. 


| Mr. Ketchum, Mr. George Myers, to Miss Sarah 


Wood, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. 
W. W. Philipps, Mr. Anthony P. Halsey, to Miss 
Irena W. Wetmore, daughter of Mr. Noah Wet- 
imore, all of this city. 

‘On Saturday evening, 25th inst. by theRev. 
Dr. Spring, Mr. Shepherd Knapp, of the firm of 
Gideon Lee, & Co. to Miss Catharine Louisa 
Kumble, all of this city. 

In Lansing, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. Mr.: 
Wisner, Mr. William Butler, of Ithaca, to Miss 
Sarah Conrad, daughter of maj. Peter Conrad, ef 
the former place. 

The major cries—“* Some wine now bring, 
And every care dispel ;” 
The priest did then the Butler ring, 





And he did ring the belle. : 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
DIED, 


On Wednesday, 22d inst. of a painful illness, 
Mrs. Mehitible Prey, aged 16 years and4 montbs. 
On Saturday evening, 25th inst. of a pulmo- 
nary complaint, Mrs. Jane B. Shaw, aged 49 





is said to be growing in considerable quantities 
at a settlement of the Friends, on Blue River, in, 
Jackson county, Indiana. Some seeds were 
found by one of the society, a few years since, 
on a lot of tea purchased at Louisville ; they were 
planted and succeeded so well, that some of the 
families in the neighbourhood raise a sufficiency 











* for their own consumption. 


years, wife of William Shaw, and daughter of 


the late Robert Robinson. ° 
Same day, at his residence in East-Chester, 


Mr. Jacob Rich, in the 78th year of his age. 
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